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mous fortune of some other Asiatic adventurers, he would
probably have been much less happy than he is, even
without considering the means by which it is possible such
a fortune may have been acquired. In the possession of
such overgrown wealth, however attained, there is gene-
rally more ostentation than pleasure, more pride than en-
joyment: I can but guess at the feelings which accom-
pany it, when reaped from devastated provinces, when
covered with the blood of slaughtered myriads.' *

That this subject matter was extremely popular is
shown in a large number of books published at the time
and dealing with English administration in India. A
contemporary of Samuel Foote whose play The Nabob
(1772) had been a great popular success in London, gives
an interesting comment on his play: 'About this time a
general outcry had been raised against several members
of the East India Company who, from small beginnings
and obscure origins, had raised immense fortunes in a
very short period. What made this more disgusting to
the public, and particularly to the higher orders of the
English^was that these new men from the extent of their
purses, and the extravagance of their tempers, not only
ousted many of the old families from their seats in Par-
liament, but erected palaces about the country, and blazed,
forth* in a style of magnificent living that eclipsed the
steadier but less brilliant lights of the hereditary gentry.'t
As regards the hero of this play, Sir Matthew Mite, he is
shown to be a sinister fool and a parvenu. Will he lis-
. ten9, exclaims one of the characters in this play, 'to a pri-
vate complaint who has been deaf to the cries of a peo-

* Lounger, No. 44, Dec. 3, 1785.

f TCIHam Cook: Memoirs of Samuel Foote, 1805, London, T, p. 175